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INTRODUCTION. 


Some years ago, as I was travelling in the old County of Avig- 
non, and passing near the little city of I’ Isle, a fancy struck 
me to visit the fountain of Vaucluse. At about ten in the 
morning, as I was returning from that celebrated spot, I was 
aware of a young man and woman sitting in the shade of two 
mulberries on the bank of the Sorgue. Their dress indicated 
neither poverty nor riches. The countenance of the young 
man, though not handsome, was prepossessing. The woman 
was tall and comely, and the foreign style of her beauty made 
it the more striking. Her oval face and her piercing black 
eyes conveyed the impression of dignity and misfortune; and 
I paused to look upon her. She was attentively listening while 
the young man read from a manuscript upon his knees. I drew 
near unperceived, and found that the language he used was not 
French. They both seemed pleased ; for they sometimes paused 
to converse in the same tongue, clasped hands and looked af- 
fectionately on each other. Their eyes swam with tears. 

Although I did not understand a word they said, I should 
have listened long, had not the young woman discovered me, 
and signed to her husband to be gone. ‘It is my part to retire,’ 
said I, ‘since my presence troubles you. I am astranger, and 
have lost my way coming from Vaucluse. Seeing you reading 
in this charming spot, where Petrach has perhaps read his 
verses to his Laura, I was about to take the liberty to ask you 
the way to I’ Isle.’ 

At these words the young woman blushed, and her compan- 
ion told me, in French, what] asked. I asked himif he was 
about to return to |’ Isle, and he answered in the affirmative.— 
I begged to accompany him— he could not well refuse and we 
all three set out together. 

As we had half a league to go, [ had time to hazard several 
questions. The young woman did not answer me, but walked 
on with her eyes cast down and holding the arm of her com- 
panion. He, more confident, did not seem displeased with my 
conversation. Iasked him in what language the manuscript 
he had been reading was written. 

‘In my own,’ said he. ‘I ama Hebrew.’ 

‘You belong, then,’ I replied, ‘to a very ancient and celebrat- 
ed nation, which every Christian ought to respect.’ 

‘We will dispense with their respect,’ he said, ‘if they will 
but grant us toleration and common humanity.’ 

‘I would grant so much,’ said I, ‘ to all men and all modes 
of worship, and I hope that in my country, at least, philosophy 
will bring about such a result. But without excusing the cru- 
elty with which you have been treated, and still less wishing 
to speak disrespectfully of your nation, permit me to remind 
you that it was once intolerant itself. We are obliged to re- 
member that your history is sacred, to be able to read it without 
being disgusted with so much outrage and massacre.’ 

‘I am not sure,’ he replied, ‘that the history of European 
nations do not contain recitals quite as shocking ; but I can as- 
sure you that if you will read that of our neighbors, the Syri- 
ans, Phoenicians and Idumzans, you will find as much bloodshed 
as in our books. God forbid that I should defend our own 
wickedness. I only mean that the countless tribes of Asia, and 
especially those who inhabit the burning deserts of the Red 
Sea, seem to be more sanguinary in their nature than other 
men. It would be hard to say which of them is the most so. 
We were no better than our brethren the Arabs; they no better 
than we, but their history is less known than ours. Your phi- 
losophers, whom, in other matters, I respect, have said much 
about our cruelties —I know their motive. They hate us less 
than some other things, with the origin of which they reproach 
us. They strike through us at something farther. They are 
Tead, and it is repeated after them, that our annals are stained 
with blood ; but they do not do us the justice to add that those 
very annals contain many of the most touching traits of justice 
and humanity.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘your story of Joseph is a masterpiece of 
morality, sweetness and interest.’ 


‘And do you think it the only one worthy of praise that we 
have 2? 


The young Jewess broke in. ‘I am very willing, for a mo- 
ment, to consider our books as if they were not sacred. Do 
you not find any thing pleasing in the patriarchal manners so 
well described in Genesis? Do you not like to read of the 
hospitality of Abraham, the marriage of Rebecca, the meeting 
of Jacob and Rachel at the well from which he removed the 
stone, the seven years of slavery to which he cheerfully sub- 
mitted for his love’s sake, and the seven more by which he de- 
served her still more? Do you read the stories of Job, Ruth, 
Tobit and Jonathan without interest? Do you not find some || 
eloquence and genius in the canticles of Moses, David and | 
Deborah, and in the psalms and the prophecies? Compare the 
Bible with the Koran, the Sadda or the Zendavesta, which one 
has scarce patience to read, and at least agree with the fathers 
of your own church, your poets and your most famous writers. 
Notwithstanding their hatred for us, they glory in studying and 
admiring our literature, and even in imitating it. 





‘ Without saying any thing of their merit, please to remem- 
ber our laws, perbaps the only code that has been observed for 
three thousand years. You will find a humane precept in every 
page. I say nothing of the decalogue, the most ancient, the 


of all you have said; but, since your dispersion, may not the 
lower order of your people have so conducted as not to merit 
the benevolence of other races?’ 

‘Other races,’ said she, fixing her great dark eyes upon me, 
‘ought not, for their own honor, to speak of their own treat- 
ment of the unfortunate Hebrews. From the iaking of Jeru- 
salem by Titus, who was, no doubt, justly called ‘the delight 
of mankind,’ but who, nevertheless, itiflicted horrible cruelties 
on his Hebrew prisoners — though the excellent Titus had a 
Hebrew mistress at the time —since, I say, the Romans left 
Judea in that dreadful condition, the most fervid imagination 
cannot conceive the woes our people have suffered. Adrian — 
glorious name !— carried his barbarity toward us to lengths at 
which the most ferocious savages would shudder. His succes- 
sors persecuted us as Christians, and, when Rome became 
Christian, she persecuted us as Jews. The barbarian kings 
who rose upon the wrecks of the empire made ita religious 
duty to spill our blood. Wherever your crusaders came they 
| made us their victims, pillaged and massacred us. Your pas- 
| toral priests, your flagellants, all your fanatics, for fifteen cen- 
turies, thought it a meritorious action to slay a Jew. Your 





most beautiful memorial of universal morality. I will only 
mention a few of the least known of them. ‘ Protect and love 
the stranger and the unfortunate,’ says Moses, ‘because you 
were yourselves unfortunate strangers in Egypt. When you 
reap the harvest, or gather it, leave a portion, that your brother 
who has neither field nor vine, may reap and gather also. — 
Give the harvest of your lands to the poor, one year in seven. 
Set your slaves free every seventh year. Cherish and be kind 
to them — you were once slaves yourselves. Honor the aged, 
and stand in the presence of the bald head. Cut down no fruit 
trees in the enemy’scountry. Be mercifulto your beasts. Let 
him who finds no pieasure in almsgiving, do it asa duty. Re- 
ceive not the price of bluod from the homicide. Mete out equal 
justice to rich and poor. Let mercy become in you asentiment 


think it his duty to let the mother go free.’ 

‘Do these laws, which I cite in substance from Moses, appear 
barbarous ?—and in what age were they observed? When 
the people of Europe ate acorns in the forests. When Media 
and Persia were scarcely civilized — when men knew how to 
read in Egypt alone. At that remote time we hada govern- 
ment whose simplicity merited the respect of sages. A people, 
divided into tribes, composed one family, each tribe having a 


chosen in the different councils to discuss the general affairs of | 
: fi | 
the nation, a supreme judge, elected by the people when the} 











state was in danger. Obedience and liberty were united and | 
reeonciled by a graduated heirarchy, which was obligatory on 
from ten men toa hundred, froma hundred to a thousand, from 
the meanest of the people to the council of ancients — a priest- 
hood paid by the people, and who could not hold property. — 


— Such was our republic for four hundred years. We then| 
wished for kings, and many of them reigned gloriously. The 
most celebrated name in the East, even now, is that of one of 
our kings. Our ancient capitol has ever been deemed asacred 
city, even by our oppressors. Our books, written ai that time, 
are in all your libraries. Where is the people whose laws, 
whose works, whose name, have so long survived their conquest 
and ruin? Vanquished, dispersed by the Assyrians, scattered 
in their vast empire, which our industry rendered. rich and 
powerful, we twice left our habitations, our riches, the pleas- 
ures of opulence, to return to the ruins of Jerusalem, If love 
of country be the first of virtues, who have felt it more strongly 
than we?) What nation can boast a more glorious epoch than 
that when Nehemiah and Esdras led us from the extremity of 
Persia, and in spite of our hostile neighbors, led us, the sword 
in one hand and the trowel in the other, to rebuild our ramparts 
and our altars? From that time to the days of Titus we never 
ceased to contend for our liberty. Often our efforts were suc- 
cessful; and much I doubt if greater, more glorious heroes 
than the Maccabees, or more useful to their country, can be 
named among the Greeks and Romans.’ 

I listened to the fair Jewess with attentive respect. Her 
beauty and emotion increased the effect of her eloquence. — 
‘Madam,’ I replied, ‘Iam no enemy to the Jews. You are not 


so habitual, that even in taking a bird’s nest, an Israelite shall || 


: a | 
council to take care of its interests, a senate of aged men, 


| God was our king,the law our master; all Israel was our army. || 


| kings, your popes, your magistrates, under the absurd pretexts 
|that we poisoned wells, crucified children, and wounded the 
| beast, delivered us to the executioners, confiscated our gocds, 
| banished us, recalled us for money, that they might banish and 
| plunder us again. 
|ereigns, of the populace and the priesthood in all countries, 
nothing has been able to compel us to forsake our religion, our 
| manners or our nationality, the only reason of so much barbar- 
ity. Such constancy, for two thousand years, perhaps deserves 
some esteem, and if a few miserable Jews do dishonor them- 
selves by baseness and usury, a wise man onght to reflect that 
to despise is the sure means to debase; that our vices are the 
fruit of universal contempt, and that it is surprising that the 
‘great mass of our nation have preserved any share of virtue.’ 


Constantly the sport and the victims of sov- 


I was about to repel the somewhat lively reproaches the fair 
Israelite cast upon the Christians, and to demonstrate to her 
| that we had always been the best people in the world, when we 


|eyes wander in search of a public house, said, with a polite 
| frankness — 

‘My wife Esther, who has just pleaded the cause of her 
| people so warmly, has forgotten to tell you that hospitality is 
|one of the virtues of which we think most. We shall be happy 
\if you will give us a chance to exercise it. Honor us by enter- 
|ing our house and dining with us. We will try to give you 
|something better than unleavened bread.’ 

I thanked the Hebrew and accepted his offer without hesita- 
ion. 

His house was not far off. It was small and pretty, and stood. 
upon the ancient rampart, whose thick trees shaded it. A part 
lof one of the faces of the building was thrown down. 

‘I amsurprised,’ said I to Mr. Jcnathas — so was the husband 
‘of Esther named —‘that you leave this part of your dwelling 
|in ruins.’ 

‘Since the destruction of the temple it is our custom,’ he 
replied. ‘Every Hebrew’s house ought to present some me- 
mento of that sad event. If you understood our tongue you 
might read these words on that stone —‘ Rather will I forget 
myself than thee, O Jerusalem !’’ 

We entered. All was neat and simple. No paintings, no 
statuary. The walls were prettily papered, and the seats were 
of a colored wood, with cushions of morocco. Mr. Jonathas 
had six children, four boys and two girls, of which the oldest 
had not seen eight years. They came, running, to embrace 
their mother and knelt before their father, who blessed and sent 
them into the garden. 

‘You are surprised at these tokens of respect,’ said he. ‘Our 
people have always thought them proper, because our laws put 
much restraint on paternal] authority, and therefore our man- 
ners ought to maintain it.’ 

While he spoke two Catholic servants set the dinner table. 
Esther went and came, and took care that all the precepts of 
the Mosaic law were observed in the preparations for the repast. 
Neither rabbit, nor hare, nor pork, nor fat of ox or lamb, nor 
milk and meat together, were ever seen on her table. The 
beasts whose flesh supplied it were killed so that no drop of 
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speaking to an Amalekite or a Philistine. I admit the truth 


blood remained in them. In fine, a great number of Jewish 


larrived at the gate of thecity. The young Hebrew, seeing my ° 
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practices were strictly observed by their cooks, according to a|| 


set formulary. 

I dared not say to Mr. Jonathas what I thought of these ob- 
servances, for I feared that Esther would return, as indeed she 
did. Her children followed. The table was covered. The 
hands of eaci: were washed, and Mr. Jonathas recited a psalm. 
He then took a loaf, broke, blessed and divided it, and, all cer- 
emonies being observed, I renewed the conversation. 

‘How many Hebrews,’ said I, ‘think you there may be on 
the face of the earth ?’ 

‘It is not easy to calculate,’ he replied. ‘It is hard to number 
the inhabitants of a single kingdom — how difficult, then, must 
it be to number a people scattered over the four quarters of the 
globe, and every where seeking to hide themselves! If we add 
to the multitude of Jews in Europe, the prodigious number in 
Asia, from Constantinople to Pekin, as well as those in Africa 
and America, I believe we may estimate them at five millions. 
You are surprised, but you would not be if you knew our laws 
and manners. 

‘Our laws enjoin us to marry before the age of twenty. — 
Every Hebrew who passes that age unmarried, is considered 
as living insin. Our brethren in the East have many wives, 
and divorce is permitted every where. These are strong rea- 
sons why our population must be great. Besides, we are, gen- 
erally, sober, industrious and continent. Among no other peo- 
ple is conjugal fidelity held in such esteem. We do not carry 
arms, so that we are exempt from the two greatest scourges of 
the human race — license and war.’ 

‘But for these reasons, ufter all the persecutions we have 
every Where suffered and the vast number immolated, our race 
would be extinct. But our persecutions have united us. For- 
tunate brethren part — the unfortunate adhere together. When 
we were in Palestine under our kings and high priests, we 
quarreled, we disregarded our law, we raised temples to idols. 

Now that we have neither country, nor priests, nor altars — 
since we must serve our God at the risk of our lives, we are 
more faithful to him; we are more mindful of his command to 
love oneanother. Alas! it isouronly enjoyment. Foreigners 
in all countries, incapable of most employments, having noth- 
ing todo with public affairs— the only ambition, the only pleas- 
ure left us, is to be good fathers and good husbands, to concen- 
trate in our domestic circle our whole felicity, and there find 
the consolations which the rest of the world refuses. 

‘ The duty of almsgiving is one of those consolations. Your 
most opulent cities are often filled with poor, but you never 
hear a Jew ask you for bread. Wherever there are a few of 


us gathered together, we have a common purse for our indigent | 
brethren, which is never empty ; and the manner in which it is} 
filled isa secret, even among ourselves. Your edicts forbid us || 


to hold real estate, and yet we are rich. The source of our 
prosperity isnot usury,as has been too often repeated, butactivity, 
love of labor, the necessity of economy, the knowledge of trade, 
which seems to be the inheritance of the Hebrew, the intelli- 


‘gence which in barbarous times enabled us to invent letters of 


exchange, and made us the brokers of the world over which 
we were dispersed, and contributed more than is generally 
known to form the ties which connect the nations of Europe. 
Thus we owe our riches to oppression, as also we partly do our 
population and our benevolence.’ 


‘ But,’ said I, ‘ your persecutions are much slackened, and in 
’ ? o ? | 


some countries you enjoy all the rights of citizens.’ 
‘We are left in comparative peace,’ he replied, ‘in Potand 
and some parts of Italy. In England and Holland we are more 
than tolerated. We can enjoy our worship publicly there. — 
We have our synagogues and rabbis, or ductors of our law. — 
They exhort us to purity, rebuke Sabbath-breakers, arrange 
contracts uf marriage and decree divorces, and expound the 
law. This requires not only a deep knowledge of the books of 
Moses, but also of the Talmud, which is much reverenced 
among us, because it is the compendium of our oral law.— 
Those who make a study of it we regard as sages; for it has 
become our civil and ecclesiastical law. It is not for me to 
dwell on its merits in the presence of a Christian. Unhappily, 
we have scarcely any other books, excepting some authors who 
have applied to astronomy, grammar and medicine. The rest 
have dedicated themselves to controversy. Our literature is 
next to a nullity, and you would be little gratified with a He- 
brew library. 
‘Nevertheless, we have had celebrated academies, and we 
still have schools wherever we are permitted to build syna- 
gogues. Where they are not tolerated we assemble in a cham- 
ber, hired at the common expense, with no other furniture than 
benches, a table anda beaufet on the Eastern side, which poorly 
represents the ark of shittim-wood, covered with plates of gold. 
It contains the five books of Moses, written on parchment with 
ink expressly made, They are bound like other books, but 
written on long strips of vellum sewed together with the sinew 
of a clean animal, and rolled upon two rollers. The honor of 
taking the volume from the beaufet is sold, and the money is 
given to the poor. Men and women are present at the reading 
and sing Hebrew psalms. This is all that remains to us of the 


| "Is it thus,’ I said, ‘that you celebrate your festivals 2’ 
| ‘Our festivals,’ he replied, ‘can only be celebrated at Jerusa- 
‘lem ; but we keep up a faint image of them, according to our 
[peculiar calendar, which we renew every year. Beside the 
| Sabbath, our solemnities are numerous, and they are all in al- 
‘Iusion to the epocha of our history. For example, the Purim, 
for the deliverance of the Jews by Esther; the Hanvucca, for the 
| victories of the Maccabees, and many more, among which the 
|Quipoor, or expiation, is not the least touching. It celebrates 
ithe day when Moses, having obtained pardon for the worship 
iof the golden calf, descended from the mountain with the last 
tables of the law. Formerly, it took place on the day when the 
high priest entered the holy of holies, with the regrets, the re- 
pentance and the tears of a too backsliding people. We pass 
the whole day in a most rigid fast. We repair tothe synagogue 
at daybreak and only leave it at night, in mourning weeds and 
with hair and beard dishevelled. We cry, ‘O God, have mer- 
cy. Wehave sinned — we have done evil and we are justly 
‘punished. God of goodness, have mercy.’ Each confesses his 
sins, and asks forgiveness of God and of his brethren. Quar- 
rels are forgotten — old complaints are forgiven. Those who 
have been at variance embrace with tears. The spectacle ofa 
crowd of men weeping for their sins, and promising aloud to 
return to virtue, belongs to no other religion, and would inspire 
you with surprise and compassion. 

‘Excuse these long details. I have, perhaps, told you more 
about the Jews than you care to know, but you appear to me a 
kind man, and when we talk to such a person, it slips our at- 
itention that we may weary him.’ 
assured him of the contrary, and, emboldened by his confi- 








1 related to. Esther took up the word. 

|| ©Itis a poem that my father left me on his death-bed,’ said 
‘she. ‘The name of the author is unknown. My father, who 
‘wasa very learned rabbi, thought it was the work ofa Recha- 


| please you. 
| which are not filled with blood and murder.’ 


| 


family, not without regret. 





‘dence, Lasked him what the manuscript he had been reading | 





Mr. Jonathas added that he was translating it into French, | tinguished their characters. 
‘and offered to read it tome when it shouldbe finished. I grate-| tender than Naphtali, was more serious, more grave. Medita- 
| fully accepted his offer and presently took leave of his amiable | tion, prayer, had charms for him. 


Thither came all the tribes of Israel to our festivals. Fathers 
came with their families to worship the Lord, to celebrate the 
Passover with their brethren, and to renew the oath of the coye. 
nant. Mothers brought their sons and joyfully embraced them; 
husbands conversed of their spouses. The ancients recited the 
laws given to Moses upon the mount ; the trumpet summoned 
before them the weak, the orphans, and all who had reason to 
complain of fraud or violence. None complained, and the an- 
cients gave praise to the Lord. 

The grandson of Eleazar, the venerable Sadoc, filled the place 
of Aaron. He was beloved of God, because he loved his breth. 
ren. With rigid zeal he observed all the precepts of the law, 
and prayed with affectionate warmth for those who observed 
them not. For forty years of his high priesthood, the tearfy! 
widow, the deserted child, all the unhappy in Israel, found jn 
him a support, a father. ‘God only is good; good comes only 
from him,’ said Sadoc, when the unfortunates whom his cares, 
his aid and his consolations had revived, wept as they kissed 
his hands and marvelled at his goodness. 

The partner of Sadoc no longer lived, but her twin sons were 
|spared to him. Eleazar and Naphtali, at scarcely nineteen years 





\ of age, were the love and the example of Israel. Beautiful and 


| discreet as Joseph and amiable as Benjamin, when, clad in their 
‘long white robes, they accompanied the high priest to the altar, 
‘and presented to him incense and unleavened bread, the people 
|imagined they saw in the father and sons, Abraham between the 
“angels. When, after the sun had set, they raised the heavy 
stones that covered the cisterns, that the flock which the young 
|maidens now brought from their pastures might drink ; these, as 
they saluted them, could not suppress their blushes, and in the 
‘evening, pensive, asked their mothers to relate how Jacob chose 
‘for his wife her whose flock he had watered. 
| Eleazarand Naphtali knew not love. Their pure hearts were 
‘satisfied with tender friendship, strong as death. Friendship, to 
| them as sweet and as necessary as the vital air, had in them had 


| bite who had retired beyond the Jordan at the time when un- || no beginning. They had ever felt it without thinking of it, and 
| happy Jerusalem, besieged by the Romans, was farther afilicted | enjoyed it as life. So united were their hearts, so mingled, so 
|with domestic dissensions. It confirms this opinion that the} twined one with the other, that they could not, without long ex- 
author says, at the commencement, that he speaks to the chil- |) amination, have told which of them formed any wish the first. 
dren of Zelpha, that is, to the ancient tribe of Gad. However | Together at dawn, the next day's dawn saw them together. The 
‘that may be, we often read the poem, because it treats of vir-|| name of brother did not aid to distinguish them. Naphtali with- 
|tues we endeavor to practise. If you knew Hebrew, it would |) out Eleazar, Eleazar without Naphtali, seemed to them the idea 
At least, it would show you that we have books|| of nonentity. 


Some light shades, however, scarcely percieved by them, dis- 
Eleazar, not less loving, not less 


Eleazar loved the society of 
the aged, the study of the sacred writings, the rites of religion. 


Three years after this adventure I received the translation His mind early ripened, affected quiet and reflection ; his pious 
of the Hebrew poem, witha letter from Mr. Jonathas, by which | heart delighted in retirement. Naphtali, more impetuous, but 
1 learned that he and his family had lett the county, then in a’ as pure as his brother, loved virtue also, but without contemplat- 
state of ferment, and had gone to Cairo. He gave me permis- ing its beauty so much. His heart, open to the passions, even 
sion to do what I pleased with his poem, and after reading it I|' sighed for their pains; suffering appeared to him preferable to 
thought it might please those few who do not disdain a gentle! the absence of excitement. 


But the wisdom of Eleazar teinper- 


| and moral work. If it does not succeed I will know nothing) ed the ardor of Naphtali; the sensibility of Naphtali rendered 


| about it. If ithas a run I shall write to him at Cairo. 
| 





| ELEAZAR AND NAPHTALIL. 
| = 
| 


CANTO I. 


a nation of brethren, gather around me. Come, little family, 
come to the valley of Mount Gilead. Under its ancient cedars, 
sitting on the rocks on which our fathers sat, let us commune of 
‘their happiness, and above all of their virtues. Let us recall 
‘those ages when our united tribes worshipped the God of bat- 
'tles and shared the harvest ; when their sufferings in the desert 
|had taught them to endure privation and miseries, when those 
miseries were alleviated by friendship, by concord, by brother- 
hood. Let us retrace the picture of their simple and amiable 
_manners. Let the aged who hears me be proud that his birth 
brings him nearer those times; let the young man feel the strong 
| desire to imitate his forefathers, and let the infant who looks on 
,me from the lap of his mother smile at the charming pictures 
| which please him, though he does not understand them. 
When Joshua was dead and Israel had no chief, the tribes set- 
| tled in the territories of their conquest, and, contented with the 
|respective portions the lot had assigned them, studied only how 
|to enjoy the blessings of the Omnipotent. The victorious lance 
‘and sword were converted into implements of husbandry, the 
/courser that had pursued the Amorite on the plains of Gabaon 
| drew the plough, and each Israelite, at peace with his God, his 
| brethren and himself, rested under his own vine and fig-tree. 
The holy ark was at Shiloh — no gorgeous temple inclosed it. 
A humble tent contained the tabernacle. Seldom the blood of 
the heifer reddened the altar; seldom the incense of Tadmor 
smoked upon it, but the veneration of an entire people, the pu- 
rity of the priesthood, and the innocent prayers addressed to the 
Most High endeared the spot more than did the magnificent 





Temple of Solomon.’ 





edifice so often profaned on Mount Sion. 


| Ye children of Zelpha, who deplore our fatal discords before the | 
| Lord — ye who, alone of Israel, have not forgotten that we are | 











Eleazar more indulgent. Thus, born with different qualities, 
| they communicated them to each other ; each enjoyed the good 
that belonged to both. Osweet privilege of friendship! not only 
dost thou double pleasure, but virtue also. 
Naphtali, long skilled in the warlike exercises of the Hebrews, 
could strike the bird as it traversed the air with his arrows. None 
in Ephraim could compete with him in strength and dexterity. 
He loved to cover his shoulders with the skin of a leopard, to 
| gird his loins, and, provided with no other food than a cruise of 
|milk, with his bow in his hand and his quiver on his back, to 
plunge into the desert, pursue the stag, the gazelle, attack the 
dreadful lion and return with his spoils. Eleazar, less strong, 
less dextrous, for whom the chase would have had few attrac- 
tions had not his brother loved it, accompanied him in his dis- 
tant enterprises. When Eleazar, in his turn, prayed in the tab- 
ernacle from the rising of the sun to the rising of the star of eve, 
Naphtali prayed with him. Naphtali left him not, nor thought 
of the chase, since he was with his brother. 

One day, as they, with their young friends, scoured the burn- 
ing rocks of Remmon, Naphtali, carried away ‘by the ardor of 
pursuit after a panther, strayed far from Eleazar, far from theit 
companions, and soon passed the bounds of the country that was 
known to him. Led farther and farther by the brute his shaft 
had wounded, he ran, he wandered among the rocks, but he found 
not his former foot-prints. Uneasy, not at his danger, but at the 
alarm that his brother must fvel, he hastened his steps, leaped 
over the dry beds of torrents, clomb the heights of the hills, but 
what he discovered only served to confuse hin. the more. His 
shouts were lost in space; the sun’s burning disk dazzled him 
with its rays, consumed him with its heat. His wearied eyes 
only percieved around him naked rocks, a circle of fire. Na- 
ture was motionless, mournful, overwhelmed with the height of 
the star of day. The hours ran on, the heat increased. Naph- 
tali redoubled his efforts; he already began to feel the tortures 
of that terrible thirst which in those climes is enough, alone, 
to cause sudden death. 

Exhausted, breathing with difficulty, he walked by the aid of 
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his bow; he raised his heavy head, and his eyelids drooped under 
the rays of the sun. His thirst became more intense ; it over- 
came, devoured him. He seized the cruise of milk that he al- 
ways carried in his bosom — the cruise, his only hope, which 
only could preserve his life. 1t was at his lips when he heard 
jnarticulate cries behind him. At the same moment arrived a 
young Hebrew maid, her hands uplifted, her hair dishevelled 
and tangled in her veil. She flew to his knees, she cried in a 
despairing voice, ‘I die —I die — water, for the love of God— 
water !' 

The last word had not escaped her when the cruise was at her 
lips. She drank greedily, without rising, without turning her 
eyes from the beverage that brought back life. Naphtali admir- 
ed her features, her grace, her tender eyes, overarched with 
ebony, her forehead, whiter than alabaster, whose lustre con- 
trasted so well with her long black hair and her cheek, to which 
the sun had given a rich carnation. 

Gazing on the beautiful Israelite, Naphtali forgot his own suf- 
ferings ; he felt a secret charm, mingled with a lively and pleas- 
ing transport. The attraction, the unknown enchantment which 
penetrated, filled his soul, drove out all other thoughts, suspend- | 
ed all his faculties. Happy to have saved the life of the fair 
unknown, he forgot every thing but her ; he thought no more of 
his own pangs, and like a paralytic whom urgent danger com- | 
pels to flight, lost all corporeal feeling under the influence of 








that divine aspect. 

Having drained the cruise to the last drop, the fair Hebrew | 
drew breath, and fixed on her youthful deliverer a look full ot | 
sweetness. She rose. ‘O my benefactor,’ she cried, ‘learn| 
how much | owe you. This morning as I was watching my | 
father’s flock in the pastures at the foot of the mountains, a| 
troop of armed men suddenly appeared; they were the cruel | 
Moabites. 1 escaped, calling upon the Lord. I gained these | 
steep rocks, and here have I been wandering since daybreak, | 
without food, without even a drop of water. You have restor- | 
ed me to life. Come, O come to my father’s house ; we will 
sacrifice a lamb; we will invite the whole family; they will call 
you by the grateful names my heart has given you already. | 
will show the way. Come, if not to receive thanks for your) 
goodness, at least that we may enjoy our gratitude.’ | 

She said, and Naphtali, as he saw and heard, felt the agoniz- 
ing thirst which consumed him return with redoubled violence. | 
He hopes, he would fain speak, his mouth remains half opened, 
his tongue cleaves to the roof of his mouth. At this moment! 
the linen veil that floated in disorder round the head of the mai- | 
den became loose and fell at her feet. Naphtali stooped to raise | 
it, he seized it with a trembling hand, he staggered, he fell and | 
lay without sense or motion. 

The maiden beholds him with surprise and affright. She sees | 
that he is dying as she was about to die, and that she is the cause | 
of his death. She utters a cry of horror, and remembering that | 
there is no help nigher than her father’s house, starts with the | 


lightness of a fawn, flies, and precipitates herself into the plain. | 
1] 
1} 
mortal alarm. His companions, scattered by his order, visit the || 


In the mean while Eleazar searched the desert around, in 


caverns of the mountains. On the summits of the rocks Elea- || 
zar stands, and looks abroad. The prayers he addressed to the 
mercy-seat were broken with cries of ‘ Naphtali! O, my dear || 
Naphtali !’— He listened, beside himself, raising his hands, in| 
hopes that the Almighty would hear his prayers — but the moun- || 
tain echoes only replied, ‘ Naphtali! O my dear Naphtali |’ His | 
head drooped upon his breast, and the tears streamed down his || 
cheeks. || 
At last, as the sun was setting, some minutes after the depar- i 
ture of the fair Hebrew, Eleazar reached the foot of the rock || 
where Naphtali was lying senseless, and yet holding in his hand | 
the veil he had seized. At this sight Eleazar tore his garments, | 
threw himself on his brother's body, embraced it, wept and cov- || 
ered it with kisses. He percieved that Naphtali was not wound- | 
ed; he called his companions, put into one vessel the little milk | 
that remained to each, and held the cruise to the pale, withered, | 
motionless lips of his brother. Naphtali opened his heavy eyes, | 
which immediately sought the Hebrew maiden. Exhausted by | 
the effort, he closed them again, and his hand, notwithstanding | 
his weakness, pressed the veil to his heart. Eleazar and his| 
friends raised him carefully and took the way to Shiloh, guided 
by a herdsman of the mountains. 


O, what was the grief of Sadoc when he saw his son. dying! 


In vain did the affectionate Eleazar, dissembling his own fears. 
attempt to reassure him, saying that he would answer for his 
brother’s life. The old man, motionless, mournful, raised his 


eyes to heaven in silence, not daring to complain that the Lord | 
had laid on a burthen beyond his strength. 

All the aid the family could give had already been lavished on | 
Naphtali. Placed on a bed of soft skins, stimulated by a few 
drops of the delicious wine of Engaddi, the young Hebrew re- 
gained his senses; his eyes knew his father, his arms were held 
forth to embrace his brother. Eleazar, kneeling by the bed side, 
held his brother’s head with one hand; with the other he pre- 
sented a draught. Sadoc looked on and wept, and all the people 
of Shiloh, assembled before the house, testified their grief and 


‘|a simple herdsman. Condescend, son of Aaron, to immolate 








uneasiness for Naphtali by loud cries. 








The morrow of this dreadful day was the sixth of the month 
Sivan, the fiftieth since the Passover. On this day, the fiftieth 
after the flight from Egypt, the Eternal himself deigned to give 
laws to his chosen people from Mount Sinai. . They celebrated 
the event. The high priest, assisted by the Levites, offered up 
two leavened cakes of new flour, the first fruits of the harvest, 
in the name of the people. He sacrificed for a burnt offering 
two young bulls, a ram, seven lambs without spot, for a peace 
offering, and a he-goat in expiation of the sins of a disobedient 
people. After this testimony of gratitude each family gave it- 
self up to joy; each Israelite opened his doors to his brethren 
of distant tribes. The sole occupation of each son of Jacob on | 
that day, was to draw closer the bands of fraternity. | 

Sadoc, after having fulfilled the sacred duties of his ministry, | 
returned to shut himself up with his son. The pious Eleazar | 
had not been willing to leave his brother, even to assist at the || 
rites of sacrifice. Nevertheless, when night fell, and refreshing 
sleep had closed the eyes of him whom he watched, Eleazar | 
hastened to the tabernacle. There, his brow bowed to the dust, || 
his hands stretched to the borders of the veil that covered the 











brother. 

The dawn had already broke ; the seven branches of the gol- 
den candlestick threw but a pale lustre when Eleazar arose to 
return to his brother. As he was leaving the sacred tabernacle, 
he was suddenly stopped by a young maiden, who brought in 
her hands two doves and led a white lamb. Anxiety and grief 
were painted on her visage. A modest suffusion covered her 
brow, where modesty and piety were mingled with grace. She 
approached the admiring Eleazar with her eyes cast down, and 
bespoke him thus. 

‘ Forgive, priest of the Lord, forgive a stranger who presumes | 
|to stay your steps fora moment. Though | am a stranger in 
|Shiloh, 1 am not a heathen. I live in Benjamin, in the ham- 
let Luza, and my name is Rachel. My father Abdias worships 
the God of Isaac. I would fain offer to the Eternal these doves 
and this lamb, the sole riches that can belong to the daughter of 


them for me upon the altar, and implore the most High to grant 
my prayer.’ 





She said — Eleazar looked on her without power to reply ; his 
| heart was too deeply moved by the tones of that voice. Motion- 
| less with admiration, struck by a shaft that burned in the wound, 
| he yet enjoyed the blow ; he felt an unknown trouble which at 
lonce disquieted and pleased him; he suffered torments and felt 
‘that they were pleasures. 

| At last, holding out a trembling hand to the modest Rachel, 
‘he said, ‘ Daughter of Abdias, be present at your sacrifice ; your 








| presence willrender it more pure. I will immolate your victims, 
f : a ; 
iI will offer up your gifts myself; but in order that my ardent 


| vows may accord with your desires, give me your confidence. 
| What would you ask of the Lord ?’ 

Rachel blushed anew — her eyes were again cast down. ‘Son 
of Levi,’ she replied, ‘I neither ought nor wish to conceal the 
pure sentiment which actuates me. I would kneel before the 
Most High in behalf of one to whom I owe life. He is in dan- 
ger and I cannot aid him. May the Almighty transfer to me the 
pangs he fee)s at this moment! Such is my desire, my prayer, 
the object of my sacrifice. Gratitude, which proceeds from 
Heaven, may be avowed in the holy precincts.’ 

Some tender tears fringed the eyelids of Rachel! as she pro- 
nounced these words; Eleazar felt his own flow. He returned 
toward the sanctuary, washed his hands and feet in the great 
brazen vase, and lighted the fire on the altar of burnt offerings. 
The Levites came to his assistance. He refused their aid; he 
feared that they should share his cares. In the mean while Ra- 
chel, kneeling in the space before the tabernacle, with her right 
hand on the head of her lamb, and holding her doves in her left, 
waited for the sacrifice. 

Soon did the sacred fire kindle and burn before the Lord. 
Eleazar seized the victims and poured their blood, Northward, 
on the altar. The sacrificer poured upon it an epha of fine flour 
and new pressed oil. The flame rose upward. Lowly prostrat- 
ed, the young Rachel invoked the Lord of Heaven, in a scarcely 
audible voice. Eleazar, in a louder tone, implored him to hear 
the prayers of the pious Benjamite, and to spare him in whom 
she was so deeply interested. From her words, he doubted not 
that it was her father for whom she was so anxious. This idea, 


thoughts. He hastened to return to that dear brother. He found 

the house adorned with garlands. Naphtali was out of danger. 

Naphtali called loudly for his brother, and advancing, notwith- 

standing his weakness, to the threshold, recieved Eleazar, whose 

senses were obscured by surprise, and joys in his arms. 
CANTO Il. 


In the mean while, Israel abandoned herself to the pleasures 
of the festival. Old men, husbands, mothers, in their gayest 
apparel, set tables before their doors and spread them with the 
most tasteful viands. Young virgins, in robes of linen, crown- 
ed with wreaths of white roses, went threugh Shiloh dancing to 
the music of citterns and timbals. Families and friends assem- 
bled together; the tribes intermingled and were confounded with 
each other. Ancients, priests, rustics, the inhabitants of cities 
and hamlets were now but one family. Joining hands, they made 
the concave ring with the name of Jacob: embracing, they re- 
peated that they were all the children of one father, that they 
had received from Heaven the same gifts, and that they obeyed 


holy of holies, Eleazar remained long, for he prayed for his||the same law. This great nation of brethren seemed to have 
? ? I y 5 


but one mind, to celebrate the delightful festival of friendship 
and happiness. 

Sadoc appeared, with his two sons, in the midst. The peo- 
ple crowded to see them pass, and raising their hands to Heaven, 
prayed to the Lord for the pontiff and his family. Each desired 
to see the amiable and beloved Naphtali, preserved by the All 





Powerful. Each congratulated the father, and mingled tears of 
delight with the drops of gratitude the old man shed. 





Naphtali, pale and languishing, leaning upon Eleazar, advanc- 
led slowly at the high priest’s side. Eleazar gazed fixedly on 
‘him with eyes in which the brilliancy of joy was tempered by 
|solicitude. Naphtali reassured him with a smile of mingled af- 
| fection and sadness. Each had a secret as yet unknown to the 
other ; and to their tender friendship this was as a sin. Both 
| were troubled, both asked forgiveness in anticipation as they 
pressed each other's hands. 


|to the solitary extremity of the field that fedthem. There, updén 


the bank ofa torrent, the ancient boundary of their inheritance, 


| under the spreading shade of a fig-tree planted by the Canaan- 


|ites, was the turfy seat on which the brothers were wont, every 
| - . 7 . . 

}evening, to meditate on the holy !aw, to rest from their rustic 
| i 


l|eome hither alone before, and now they met. They embraced 


‘come, looked at each other, and again embraced. Seated at 
| his brother’s side, Naphtali was about to speak, when Eleazar 
| prevented him. . 

| ‘O my friend!’ he cried, ‘ O dearest half of myself, what a 
| danger has threatened us! What thanks do we not owe to the 
| God who has preserved you! In vain, last night, did I prostrate 
myself before the holy ark. I had implored the Eternal to spare 
our youth, and to leave us some moments yet on earth to love 
‘each other, but I had lost hope ; no sign from the Almighty an- 
swered my prayers. I had said ‘It is done —the Lord has 
given me to drink deep of the cup of his anger; he has covered 
his face with a cloud that my prayer might not reach him; he 


| will take away my brother! And I was coming back, Naphtali, 
| not to weep your death, but to die myself. 

‘Whatare we, my brother, and what is that feeling our hearts 
| have not known till now? Inthe depth of despair, in the fright- 
| ful desolation in whicii I felt nothing of existence but its weight, 
| T saw the young Rachel, daughter of the herdsman Abdias, near 
the sacred sanctuary. My heart flew toward her, as the light 
| straw flies toward amber. O my brother, if you had seen her, 


kneeling, holding in her hand two doves, raising her tearful eyes 
|to Heaven! Her sorrow embellished her ; her anguish gave her 
added graces. She prayed for her father, who dwells in Benja- 


)min, in the hamlet Luza. She implored the most High to spare 
|him who gave her life. Her piety, her touching virtues, were 
| painted on her modest brow ; they caused a holy respect to min- 
| gle with the love her eyes inspired. I will own to you, my only 
| friend — [ must own, that while I gazed on the beautiful Ra- 
ichel I forgot you! It was for the first time in my life. Ah! 
| pardon me, dear Naphtali. Do not wait till yeu have known 
| the passion whose first sudden attack can make one forget a 





which mingled with that of his brother's danger, made his prayer 
more earnest. The resemblance he saw between his own 
heart and that of Rachel augmented the love with which he felt 
himself burning. 

Scarce was the sacrifice finished when Eleazar started up, ra- 
diant with joy. He ran to Rachel and cried, ‘ Hear what the 
Lord saith. Return to your home, the object of your prayers 
shall be restored. Thank the God of your fathcrs, and remem- 
ber the Levite whothanks you that you chose him for your sac- 
rificer.. Rachel bowed and worshipped. Soon she rose, and 
wiped the tears from her cheeks. Giving Eleazar a glance of 
gratitude, she disappeared. 

The son of Sadoe did not dare to stay her. His eyes followed 
her and he sighed, but now his brother drove her from his 


! brother. Forgive me now.’ 

| With these words Eleazar hid his face in his brother’s hands. 
! Naphtali saw, and wept. ‘ Be not cast down,’ said he. ‘1 too 
\| have need of forgiveness. I was about to ask it. Yes, my 
i| 


which scarce sufficed for our friendship, which needed to kno.w 
what you needed, what you wished, before it could form a de- 





| sire or feel a regret, is transported, in spite of myself, by a yio- 
|| lent, a terrible attraction. It is disquicted, agitated for another 
. : : : 

\|than Eleazar. It desires, it seeks, it expects a happiness inde. 
| a é ; é 

pendent of you. Solely, incessantly occupied by her who fol- 
| lows me every where, my only wish, my only idea is ta see her 
| again, to hear her voice, to speak to her. The time which passes 
|in her absence is no part of my life. "The spot where 1 shalt 








Soon as they reached the paternal mansion, without having - 
spoken of their mutual design, without signifying it, even by a . 
sign, they stole from their friends and went, by different paths, . 


| labors, and to speak of their mutual affection. Never had either - 


| : as Gil 
|| brother, I also love. JI burn with a devouring fire. My heart, 
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again meet aes is the whole universe to me. Bens at your ode 
I look for her, I ask for her, I expect her. Near you I sigh— 
ITembrace you, and am not happy. O my brother, do you for- 
give —or rather, let us be more tranquil, our hearts are still the 
same. The sacred flame of our friendship is nolessardent. It 
animates, it supports us; it is a different fire which consumes 
and destroys us.’ 

Then Naphtali related how he had saved the fair Israelite on 
the rocks of Remmon ; how, at the first glance, he had felt that 
burning love which was for ever to dwell in his bosom. He ad- 
ded that he knew nothing of her but that she was mild and beau- 
tiful, that he knew not even her name, and drawing from his, 
bosom the veil the fair unknown had dropped, he showed it to 
his brother, he suffered him to touch it, unfolded it, covered it 
with kisses, and replaced it near his heart with a trembling hand. 
Then reproaching himself with so much attention to self, ‘ Elea- 

ar,’ he cried, ‘there is one way to lessen my woes —I can en- 
deavor to make you happy. We shall easily succeed. You 
know that the young Rachel lives with her father Abdias in the 
hamlet Luza. Can you doubt that her heart will throb with pride 
and pleasure, when she hears that she is destined for the young 
Eleazar, already so known for his virtue, his piety, for so many 
amiable qualities, which make all Israel love you almost as much 
Be calm, dear Eleazar. Rachel shall be 
I will speak of it to our venerable father, this very day. 
He will send me to Luza to-morrow. I will find Abdias; I will 
I will bring her myself, and your 
happiness will give me patience to expect or scek my own.’ 

Eleazar threw himself into his arms. He consented to be in- 
debted to him for Rachel. But that was not enough; he must 
also find the young and fair unknown. He thinks and speaks 
of her incessantly, while Naphtali speaks only of the daughter 
of Abdias. Ever forgetting self, they inturrupted each other. 
After their confidence they seemed to have exchanged passions. 


as your brother does? 
yours. 


obtain his daughier for you. 


Recalled by the voice of Sadoc, they returned to the house. 
Naphtali hastened to reveal the desires, the passion of Eleazar. 
‘What, my son,’ cried the pontiff, holding forth his hand to Elea- || 
zac, ‘did you not dare to tell me your heart’s desire yourself ? 
Do you not know that the happiness you both give me can only |) 
be increased by seeing yours also increase? Come to my heart, 
timid Eleazar — come and congratulate your father on the plea- 
sure he has in confirming your choice.’ 

Eleazar would fain fall at his feet. Sadoc presses him to his 
breast. Then, turning to Naphtali, ‘Make ready, my son,’ he 
said, ‘to go to Luza to-morrow. Mount the patient animal that 
labors for us; take with you two measures of barley flour, add 
thereto dried grapes, dates, wild figs, and offer these small gifts 
to the father of the young Rachel, and ask him, in my name, to 
give.his daughter to wife to my son. I will give you ear-rings 
and two golden rings which belonged to your mother, for her.’ 

He said, and Naphtali made ready for the journey. At day- 
break the next morning he was on the road. 

It was but a day’s journey. 
Naphtali arrived at Luza. He asked for the dwelling of Abdias ; | 
He knocked at the door, and an old man 
said the ancient. ‘ Are| 
you one of our brethren?) Whoever you may be, deign to honor 
my house by resting in it for the night.’ 
Abdias. ‘ Blessed be the name of the Lord,’ he replied, for he | 
it is who has brought me to Luza, to offer you, in the name of, 


it was shown to him. 


presented himself. ‘ What is your will ?’ 


earth which the Lord has given us. My father Sadoc asks you 
to give your daughter Rachel to wife to my brother Eleazar, 
whose name, I doubt not, has been heard even as far as Luza, 
and whom Israel regards as the worthy successor of Aaron and | 
Sadoc.’ 

‘ Are you not deceived, my son?’ 
benevolent smile. 


replied the old man, with a 
‘Is it the herdsman Abdias, the most obscure, 
the poorest of the children of Israel, to whom the high priest of 
the Hebrews sends for his daughter? ’—‘ Yes, even untoyou,’ said 
Naphtali. ‘ Descended as we are from the same father, there is 
no distinction of rank in our tribes, in our families, but that 
which the respect due to virtue creates. The sons of Levi hold 
the censer, but our brothers utter the prayers. The most just 





Before the setting of the sun| 


Naphtali bowed be fore | | 





are the highest in rank.’ 


Abdias, in reply, seized the hand of Naphtali, and pressing it| 
between his own, declared, in the name of the Lord, that from| 
that moment his child was the wife of Eleazar. ‘She is in the 
field,’ said he. ‘She has not yet brought back the flock, but the 
sun which is already hidden behind Mount Seir announces her 
prompt return. Come under my humble roof, my son, and I 
will select the kid which shall bleed for you.’ 

He showed Naphtali into his peaceful mansion, and left him 
for a brief space, by himself. 

Left alone in the cabin, the brother of Eleazar felt a pleasure, 
a tender interest, an invoiuntary and pleasing languor, at which 
he was himself surprised. Every thing in this simple asylum 
pleased his eyes, every thing charmed and fixed them. He look- 
ed at the earthen vases ranged in order to receive the milk, at the 





baskets of rushes which hung from the wall, at the shepherd’s 
crooks, and at the garland of withered flowers which Rachel had 





worn at the last festival. All he saw vapelee to the heart of Naph- 
tali, and troubled his senses; but he thought of his brother, and 
attributed this mysterious emotion to friendship. 

Soon the flock was heard returning from the pasture. Naph- 
tali trembles, dares not go forth, and asks himself what may be 
the cause of his terror. He seeks Abdias; he calls him— the 
old may retugns, leading his daughter. Naphtali sees her. O,, 
Almighty God ! it is her— it is the maiden whose life he pre- 
served — it is the beautiful unknown whose ever-present image 
will never more leave his inflamed heart! 

Motionless as the tempest overtaken voyager of the desert, he 
restrained the cry that was about to escape him, and remained 
fixed with his arms stretched forth. Rachel advanced in silence, 
with her eyes bent on the ground. ‘Daughter,’ said Abdias, 
‘this is the happiest day of your life. The virtuous Eleazar, the 
son and heir of the high priest, asks you in marriage. This, his 
brother, has just recieved my promise. Give him your faith, as 
I have given mine, and give thanks to the Eternal, who has be- 
stowed such an honor on your youth and my gray hairs.’ 

At these words Rachel raised her head and cast a timid look 
on the brother of her husband. She knows him — she utters a 
piercing cry; her head falls; her face becomes deadly pale ; 
her knees tremble ; she falls into her father’s arms, pallid and 
without motion. 

Naphtali hastened to her aid. Abdias recalled her to life. — 
She speedily regained her senses, and made an effort to cheer 
her father, feigning to believe that thirst was the cause of her 
disorder. Fixing a steady gaze on Naphtali, she desired him 
to bring her wherewith to appease it. Naphtali, who under- 
| stood her but too well, brought cold water in a wooden bowl, 

and with looks downcast, scarcely breathing, offered it with a 
trembling hand. Rachel touched it with her lips and gave it)| 
|back. Then turning to the old man — 

| ‘ Father,’ said she in a feeble tone,‘ you have given me to|| 
|the son of Sadoc, and I must obey in silence. My heart will 
| be ready to go with my hand if the brother of Eleazar will con- 
| firm with his own mouth that he came hither to call me sister.’ 

As she spake these words she cast on Naphtali 2 look of min- 
gled love and resentment. O how deeply that terrible glance 
| wounded the young Hebrew’s heart ! 
‘ferings at that moment! 
| Virtue — Eleazar absent prevailed over Rachel present. 








‘Yes,’ said he, with emotion, ‘ yes, my brother burns for you 
,only. His happiness, his fate, his life, depend on obtaining you. 


| I desired, I solicited this office, and I repeat my fervent but |) 


'timid prayer at your feet.’ 

He uttered these words rapidly, fearing that his courage w ould | 
|not suffice for the task, and fell at Rachel’s feet, turning his | 
eyes away from her. Then he felt his heart less oppressed. — 
| He had been faithful to his brother, and thought that his pangs | 
were over. He waited for her reply in the calm produced by 
the failure of his powers. 


The Benjamite heard, alternately red and pale. 


father, who was astonished at her long silence, said 
isfied. I accept Eleazar for my husband. 


farewell. 
where I have long been happy. 


With these words she hastily left the cabin. 





Alas! the unfortunate had himself need to hide his tears. He} 
| answered by speaking of his brother—of the respect, the at-|| 
|tentions, the love of which Rachel was about to become the 
| object. He amused Abdias and thus hindered him from discern- 
ing the trouble of hig own heart. 

Night had stretched her wings over the earth when Rachel 
returned. Serenity was seated on herbrow. She called Naph- 
tali brother. 


to eat. 
feast. Naphtali dared not look upon her. Rachel, without 
troubling him with questions, broke up the party by retiring 
to rest. 


“On the morrow, at sunrise, Rachel made ready to depart. — 
Her father declared that he would accompany her, and Naphtali 
thanked Heaven for this resolution. Adorned with the orna- 
ments Sadoc had sent her, Rachel mounted her quiet beast, 


while Naphtali held the reins. Abdias served them as a guide. 


Naphtali walked with downcast eyes, not daring to look at 
her whom he escorted. Rachel looked at him in silence, re- 
peating and forcing herself to believe that he had never loved 
her; that he only saved her life in pity ; that he had solicited 
the barbarous office of asking her for another, and that the 
sombre melancholy on his countenance was but the natural ex- 
pression of his character. Having said this to herself, she felt 
a secret vexation, which she took for hatred. Her heart con- 


gratulated her on it, exhorted itself, promised to hate this so 





disdainful youth yet more ; but she nevertheless took advantage 


How great were his suf- | 
But friendship came to the aid of|| 





of her situation to look constantly upon him. She turned her 
eyes from him with difficulty, and reproached herself that they 
returned to feast on his person. 

Abdias, who had long known the shortest roads to Shiloh, 
took a route different from that Naphtali had followed the day 
before. They traversed along plain which only bore a few palms, 
approached the mountains of Ephraim, and arrived, about the 
third hour, at the Rocks of Remmon. Naphtali, whe followed 
Abdias without observing whither, clomb after him in a narrow, 
crooked path, bristling with rugged rocks. The difficulties of 
the road, his continual care to lead Rachel in the safest ways, 
made him forget his griefs for some moments. After a long 
and toilsome travel, he reached the summit of the desert tocks, 
covered with sweat. There Naphtali recognised the spot where 
Rachel implored his aid. He stopped, he trembled, and his 
eyes involuntarily sought Rachel. Rachel expected that glance, 
but was unwilling to sustain it. Her head drooped upon her 
bosom ; her hands concealed her tears. Napthali felt his knees 
bend under him, and leaned against a jutting rock. Abdias 
hastened to him. 

‘ Let us rest,’ he said. 
us sit for a few moments.’ 

So saying, Abdias extended his arms to his daughter, took her 
from her beast, and placing her at the side of Naphtali, seated 
himself by them. 

To break a long and mournful silence, Abdias demanded of 
Naphtali when and where Eleazar had seen Rachel. Naphtalj 
then related how she had sought the tabernacle, and how Elea- 
|zar had sacrificed her lamb and her two doves which she offer. 
ed to the Lord to obtain her father’s recovery. 
cried Abdias to his daughter. 
| for my life ? 


‘ We are now half way, my son. Let 





‘ My recovery!’ 
‘Ah! what vain fears had you 
It has not been endangered. Why did you con. 
ceal your journey from me? Why did not your filial piety in- 
‘form your father of the prayers of which he was the object,’ 

“ You are deceived,’ replied Rachel. ‘The sacrifice was not for 
you. The evening before, pursued by the cruel Moabites, wan- 
dering among these frightful rocks, my life was saved by a young 


hunter, whom I left dying when he had preserved me. I re- 
turned immediately to seek him, but found him not. Anxious 


for his fate, trembling lest he had fallen into the hands of our 
enemies, I went the next night to carry my poor offering to the 
house of the Lord, and besought him to preserve the generous 
,man to whom I owed my life. Eleazar prayed for my father — 





She drew || 
back from Naphtali, signed to him to rise, and approaching her| 
, ‘lam sat- || 
I ask your permis- || 
sion to employ the rest of the day in bidding my companions | 
I love them; I love the spot that gave me birth, || 
I must leave them to-morrow |! 
y |; —the messenger of Eleazar will doubtless pardon my tears.’ 
Sadoc, the priest of the living God, these presents, fruits of the | 


Her father made excuses for her to the sorrowful Naphtali. | 


| at the house of a female relative, whose youth and middle age 


Careful to fulfill the duties of hospitality, she || 
spread skins for his couch, made ready the repast, covered the || 
board with flowers, and seating herself by the visiter, gave him || 
Abdias smiled at seeing his daughter the life of the)! 


I prayed for my benefactor.’ 

At these words, Rachel blushed, and Naphtali, transported, 
cried aloud, ‘O Heaven! whatsay you? What! it was for the 
| happy snettel’ _ 

| ‘Yes,’ replied Rachel, looking at him, ‘it was for my deliv- 
|, erer, whose life I believed in danger, that— I believed — I was 
|| deceived — I have since been informed that he is alive and happy. 
I have learned that he has forgotten his danger, as well as the 
| benefits he conferred.’ 

' At these last words, Naphtali rose hastily. 

‘let us set forth. 


‘ Father,’ said he, 
My brother expects us.’ 


END OF CANTO SECOND, 


| 
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THE LAST VICTIM. 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 





Original. 





She was my last, my only hoje. Iam now alone. — Henry Clay. 


Bur few years have passed since I first went to rusticate a few 
months in the shades of P I made my first lodgement 





had been spent mostly in the country, and who was now de- 
scending adown the vale of years amid the hemlocks and the 
pines, the rocks and the marshy vales of the interior. Society 
was here, like the teeth of the aged, divided by huge gaps be- 
tween; and each family could render an excellent excuse for 
not knowing what their next door neighbor was doing. My 
| relative lived in a little house which stood some distance from 
the road, surrounded by clusters of low trees enwreathed and 
knit together by vines that hung thick with several kinds of 
excellent grapes —large, shapeless rocks which looked as dark 
and frowning as if they still remembered the time when they 
were drenched by Noah’s flood —a pretty, irregular garden 
with peach-trees—not laid out in mathematical style, but 
crooked and staggering under the weight of its sweets and 
its wasteful beauties—a small cornfield with its stiff, green 
leaves shooting high and falling over at the top, like humility 
in a great man — green, grassy hills — rail fences, old and cov- 
ered with moss, that dirt from the shoe of time —and, not far 
distant, a small wood not more than half a mile in circuit — 
while afar off stood a dark forest, for ever scowling at the sun, 
and occasionally echoing with the fox’s midnight howl. I 
had come from a city four hundred miles off, and was wel- 
comed in a manner as flattering as it was cordial by my rustic 
kinsfolk. We had never met before —but their open, simple 
style of conversation, and my travelled habits were steel and 








loadstone toour meeting, We were at once acquainted with 
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— 
wil other. I reached the house in the afternoon. I entered 
alittle room with a white, sanded floor. The walls were fes- 
tooned with strings of birds’ eggs and other simple decorations. 
The good people looked abashed when I asked about these or- 
naments — saying that they were not so elegant as things that 
[had been accustomed to. I thought there might be a differ- 
ence of opinion on that subject. Some objects dazzled by their 
richness and splendor— others are not only seen, but feit as 
palpably as if they were laid on the naked heart. The house 
was clean throughout —the floors were white, excepting that 
of the West room, which was carpeted with a coat of paint, and 
this being the best room, there was some attempt at cheap ele- 
cance. Purity and cleanliness were conspicuous on every side ; 
ya as the weather was hot, the absence of easy chairs and 
sofas was more pleasant to the eye than their presence could 
have been conducive to comfort. And then the white, naked 
floors, the cool breeze flowing in at the West windows, bearing 
with it the fragrance of the grapes, the wild flowers, and the 
notes of ten thousand small birds, all contributed to render the 
scene both charming and novel. Then the good woman, with 
the rapidity of lightning, clapped a large white bow! of cold milk, 
covered with cream thick enough to skate upon, at my side, | 
with a spoon, and a pie so large, so thick, and so wholesome in | 
appearance! with a piece of cheese, and apologized so rapidly | 
and anxiously, that she had not yet prepared the tea and was | 
obliged to give me milk —and such milk! such cheese! such | 
every thing! 

Thaddeus of Warsaw lay upon the table. One of my young 
cousins had written her name in it. Several other books were| 
there. Scott’s Lessons, an ancient book on theology, a bible, || 
the Life of General Jackson, Baron Trenck, and several prim-|| 
ers and tracts — also an old atlas, out of which the map of the | 
world had been torn, to paste over a knot-hole. 

The husband of my hostess had seen a little of the world, || 
and hada mind stored with interesting anecdote; but he had} 
been a sad spendthrift, and could seldom refuse to drink with a 
friend. Like the generality of reckless prodigals, he possessed | 
an excellent heart, and would go all lengths to oblige or amuse | 
an acquaintance. As he had run out considerable property, he| 
was despised by nearly all his wife’s relations; but so far from | 
evinecing any coldness to me on that account, he seemed very 
assiduous to gain my good opinion. That he soon had, in| 
spite of his faults. It is pleasant to encourage a man that all | 
the world despises — and I am neither afraid nor ashamed to 
confess that I enjoy the society of ‘ publicans and sinners’ more | 
than that of the straight-hearted Pharisee whose religion is| 
made up of cuvetousness and long prayers. | 











It is a comfortable | 
thing to be religious when it advances aman’s worldly interests, 
but [ opine that if the old days were to be revived, when the| 
Christian apostle baptized his disciple with one hand, and| 
wiped the blood from his own brow with the other, some of our | 
sanctified gentry would be among the missing. 

The oldest of my cousins, at this time at home, was a young 
girl of seventeen. She was considered handsome. She had| 
enjoyed but few opportunities to acquire an education, but she} 
possessed a good taste, and learned with astonishing rapidity. | 
I delighted to converse with her, because she was so teachable | 
and forgot nothing that she was told. In short, my new friends | 
appeared so anxious to please, and left me so completely the 
master of my own actions, that I would hardly have been wil- 
ling to exchange them for persons of more refinement, in whose 
society I should have been fettered by the formalities of etiquette. 
The perpetual silence that reigned around this little dwelling, 


like the white of a fried egg encircling the yolk —a silence || 


unbroken by any thing but the music of the birds, the chirp of| 
the squirrel, the buzzing of large flies, or the distant die away 
sound of a factory bell—rendered it a blissful relief for one 
who had long been deafened by the roar of the metropolis. 
When Evening swung her incense box against the hills, and 
darkness set upon the forest to hatch owls, lizards, and foxes 
from their holes, the melody of night came up from brook and | 
marsh, and I sat alone on some rock, where I flattered myself 
nobody else had sat before me, and listened until the good | 
Ebenezer was heard calling my name under the apprehension 
that I was lost. 





But I soon discovered that I was not destined to be wholly 
solitary. The country girls in the neighborhood heard of my 
arrival,'and suddenly conceived a violent affection for my 
cousin Sophia. A great many of them flocked to the house to 
pay their respects to her; and by this means, my circle of ac- 
quaintances was much enlarged. I also received many invita- 
tions abroad. One family which I visited at this time forms 
the subject of my narrative. They were distantly related to me, 
and conceived themselves in duty bound to eat and drink with 
me. Accordingly, one pleasant afternoon, I set out on foot, 
with my cousin hanging on my arm. We crossed brooks on 
log bridges, passed rail fences, scaled rocks, and threaded soli- 
lary woods for about an hour before we reached the house 
where the Wingraves resided. Their mansion fronted the 
Toad, and was surrounded by many of the conveniences and 
Some of the elegancies of rural life. Mr. Wingrave was 


We found the family prepared to receive us. My poor cousin || ter welcomed me to their changed dwelling. I sat down ona 
was a little confused by the cordiality with which the daugh-|/ painted and gilded chair. Sophia also seated herself and lisped 


ters assailed heron every side. We were soon seated in a pleas- | 
ant airy room. Four pretty girls, who seemed to be nearly of | 
an age, sat opposite to me, and I had sufficient opportunity to! 
remark their appearance and their bearing. The youngest | 
was not more than sixteen, and was decidedly handsome. She | 
had just returned froma boarding school, and from the atten- 
tions which were lavished on her by her parents, I concluded 
that she was the darling of the family. Her hair andeyes were 
dark, and there was an irresistible blandness and perfect inno- 
cence in the expression of the latter. Her name was Mary. 
The next daughter was called Julia. Her complexion was 
light. She was lively and interesting, and was fluent in 
conversation. Matilda was the nameof the third. She was 
rather reserved, but sensible and of a good appearance. The 
eldest was Ruth, the assistant of her mother, and feminine to 
the last degree. She was not particularly beautiful, but strongly 
attached to home, and to her parents. Mr. Wingrave was a 
kind and agreeable man, but a continual melancholy seemed to 
be weighing on his spirits, for which I was at a loss to account, 
as his worldly circumstances were prosperous and his family 
were promising and healthy. The conversation of the four 
daughters was both interesting and instructive. Mary partic- 
ularly pleased me by her extreme candor and want of affectation. 
I could, readily perceive that she had thought much, and that 
her feelings were very intense. Her mind was improved be- 
yond her years, and a certain sadness about the eyes, indescrib- | 
ably touching in so young a person, convinced me that her sein! 
its were oppressed by an undue weight of intellect. There was 
certainly something peculiar in the manners of all these girls, 
and the glance of their eyes was unusually rapid and piercing. 
I left the house in the evening well satisfied with my visit, and 
determined to obey the parting injunction to call again. 

Weeks passed on, and I became a regular visiter at the house 
of Mr. Wingrave. Every succeeding week attached me more 
strongly to these kind friends. I sometimes lingered for sev-| 
eral hours with the girls. We sometimes walked out together, 
and the originality of their observations, the poetical construc- 
tion of their minds rendered them charming companions. On 
/one occasion we had all ascended a rocky platform together. 
The girls at length all descended but Mary, and I observed 
that she was intently watching the setting sun. I was about 
speaking to her, when I was struck by the peculiar terror pict- 
ured on her countenance. 

‘Mary, I believe you are not the happiest mortal that ever 








| : . ° ° 
| ‘Do you think so?’ said she, turning quickly toward me — 


lived,’ said I. 

‘do not mention it again. I sometimes think I never was so 
happy as other people. 
things. Come, the sun has gone down, and now we will go 
down too.’ 


It was several weeks after this event, that I set out for the 


out her words with the affected accents of a fashionable novice. 
Never did she appear so unlovely. She seemed to wonder that 
I did not admire the alterations which had been made in their 
little dweliing, and in herself. Nothing is more contemptible 
than the airs of a country girl, when she has thrown off her 
naivete and her reckless honesty, to put on the worn tinsel of 
fashicnable manners— awkwardly as it must always fit her. 
A thorough bred lady may be very agrecable, with all her ar- 
tificial prettiness; but a hoyden new-fledged, and endeavoring 
té soar, with her clumsy wings, into these ciry nothings, is a 
most imperfect imitator. — Like an apple half roasted, she has 
lost her spirited freshness, without arriving at mellow maturity. 
In short, my kinsfolk appeared to be polished like a boot — only 
made blacker than before; and I hid my chagrin by inquiring 
afier the Wingrave family. They said that Ruth, the eldest 
daughter, still remained at home — that she had been in love 
and that her lover had died. That was all they could tell me 
about him. My cousinsaid that she spoke tothe step-mother at 
church, the other day, who expressed an opinion that Ruth 
was predisposed to insanity, This, at once, gave me an ill 
opinion of the step-mother, for such a disclosure — even if it 
were a fact— must have been made with the deliberate inten- 
tion of injuring the unhappy subject. I could not doubt that if 
Ruth had loved, her love had been deep and fervent. Her 
strong attachment to her home and her parents—her truly 
feminine and affectionate nature, were sufficient to warrant 
such aconclusion. Neither could I avoid entertaining a fa- 
vorable opinion of the youth who, unawed by the dreadful ma- 
lady which seemed to have flung its arrow into the current of 
their family destiny, had wooed the sister of the mad maidens. 

I set out on foot for the village. In my way, I passed an old 
grave-yard which I had frequently visited when in these parts 





But it will not do to think of such} 





habitation of the Wingraves. On my way,I met a close car- 
riage. The horses were Mr. Wingraves, but I had never seen 
the vehicle before. Mr. W. sat on the seat with the driver. 


glazed look about his eyes. I turned back, for I believed that 
some misfortune had befallen his family. I was soon informed 
with respect to it. That day was poor Mary conveyed to the 
lunatic assylum in C . She had been ailing for some 
| time, but I had notdiscovered it. Not many months afterward, 
| Matilda was affected in the same manner, and the raving girl 
was borne from the home where she had been nurtured, and 
incarcerated in the same fabric with her sister. The mother 








||soon afterward fell a victim to sorrow, and was covered up in 


the ground. About this time I returned to the city, and sev- 
eral years passed away before I heard any more of the Win- 
grave family. I then sawa man from that part of the country, 
who told me that Mr. Wingrave had married again, and that 
young Julia was the tenant of a mad-house. Soun after receiv- 
ing this melancholy intelligence, I had occasion to visit P—— 
once more. ! had a prospect of locating myself for one year in 
a neighboring village, in order to acquire the rudiments of one 
of the professions. I reached the house of my relative in the 
evening. But what a change! A shop with its saw-dust, its 
grindstone, and its edge tools had been reared near the wild 
and beautiful garden. The long, still grass, with its daisies 
and its buttercups, had been overspread withscattered shavings; 
and in a lieu of the old well with its gray bucket, a pump had 
been erected. I entered the house —a wooden clock with its 
gaudy fixtures was suspended between the windows, like a ruby 
nose between the eyes of a sot. The plain pine table had been 
transferred to the shop, anda more fashionable one had usurped 
its place. Several books handsomely bound lay on the mantel, 
and two or three large prints with gilded frames hung against 
the walls. The old high-backed Jeathern arm-chair had been 
banished to the cellar; and ‘ all things had become new.’ My 
cousin met me as I entered the room. I could perceive from 


| . 
||remembered. Tell me, honestly, cousin 


. | 
He saw me as we passed, but did not even nod. There was a| 


before. Iimagined that I could see a white dress through the 
dark foliage of the trees which surrounded this green chamber 
|of dreamless slumbers. Sacred is woman’s grief over the 
| grave of her beloved. I approached stealthily. It was Ruth 
| Wingrave, and she leaned upon the marble record of her dead 
youth. She was lovely now. She was beautiful. Her airy 
form — her dwindled waist, but, above all, the intense black- 
|ness of ker eyes, which shone out from her pale countenance, 
as if all the wasted energies of her frame were concentrated 
there, rendered her appearance like that of a spirit from above, 
which had simply thrown the cloak of mortality loosely over 
its shoulders to visit this cold world. I thought it not amiss to 
unfold myself. She knew me at once, and reaching out her 
hand, welcomed me to P She acknowledged that she 
had stolen out that afternoon to spend a few solitary moments 
at the grave of the only friend she had known for several years. 





‘Your mother is a kind woman, I trust.’ 

‘She sometimes appears to be so,’ answered Ruth. ‘ But 
what is kindness toa maniac? She has long told me that I 
| Was partially insane, and whenever I am alone, her words are 








, did you ever 
|see any symptoms of the kind in me? I did hope that I should 
have escaped the doom which has— O! could my sisters be 
restored back to me as they were when you knew us. But my 
mother says she has given me up. I sometimes doubt whether 
I am notalready insane, and that what I fancy exists and passes 
around me is all unreal. You know that people in a mad-house 
imagine themselves io be employed in the ordinary affairs of 
life. Why may it not be so with me? Why may not I be this 
moment in the yard of one of those horrible receptacles of luna- 
tics, and still fancying myself in this grave-yard? You may 
be my keeper, while I fancy you my kind cousin. I have had 
dreams which appeared as real as this meeting with you; and 
Ihave said to myself —‘ this, at least, is no dream, for if it 
were, I could not reason thus about it. Beside, I am sure my 
eyesare open.’ Inashort time afterward I would awake, and 
the objects which I saw, after awaking, seemed no more reali- 
ties than those which I saw while sieeping.’ 

‘ Your step-mother has acted very cruelly,’ said I, ‘in afflict- 
ing you with such suggestions. It is probable that she has 
some end in view. She may wish to exercise an undue con- 
trol over you, and be not in the least scrupulous about the 
means which she employs. To practise upon the fears of an 
individual whom we wish to reduce to submission, is not an 
uncommon mode of procedure with some people whom I have 
seen — but people so wholly depraved and reprobate that I 
know of no punishment too great forthem. I will tell youa 
little of my own experience. When I was a Jad, accident fre- 
quently threw me in the way of a certain woman of gross in- 
tellect, but of a most tyrannical and intriguing disposition. 
She had discovered that by flinging honesty and principle aside 
altogether, it was tolerably easy to possess influence in this 
world. Now, not wishing to be vain, I possessed considerable 
penetration in those days, and scorned the mean arts of this 
heavy-witted and cold-hearted woman. She perceived that I 








her looks that she had been in the gay world since we parted, 
anda silk dress which she wore rendered her absolutely re- 


could not be brought under her regimen — and whenever she 
was completely foiled in argument by me, she would look around 














Wealthy, and on this spot Nature had been butchered by art. 


volting. "With an air of pleased pride, the mother and daugh- 


upon the listeners with the utmost assurance, and tell of a rela- 
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tion whom she had that talked in his youth very muchas I did ; 
‘but,’ said she, ‘he went crazy assoon as he grew up.’ And 
then she assured me that 1 should be crazy in the course of 
two or three years. I had at that time the utmost horror of 
madness; but Inever allowed this Jezabel to know that her 
prophecy occasioned mea moment’s uneasiness. Five years 
afterward I visited this woman, and denounced her as a false 
prophet. She owned that I was not so eccentric then, as I had 
been in my juvenile years. So that you must never give way 
to apprehensions which designing people endeavor to ‘inspire 
you with, in order to drive you to madness.’ 

‘Indeed!’ cried she, brightening up, ‘and did you once dread 
insanity too—and did others foretell that you would be de- 
ranged? But have you no dread of madness— no horrible 
apprehensions on the subject now ?’ 

‘None at all, fair coz.’ 

‘ How did you overcome those fears? Instruct me. Do.’ 

‘ By falling in love with madness !’ said I. 

‘Horrible !’ exclaimed she, shivering. 

‘Not so horrible as you suppose,’ returned I. ‘ The continu- 
al apprehensions which I entertained on this subject disquali- 
fied me from enjoying any of the pleasures of the world. The 
constant habit of looking forward to the time when J should be- 
come deranged, prepared me for it—even as a condemned 
eriminal looks forward without emotion to the day appointed 
for his execution. These appalling events thus become mat- 
ters in course, and we resign ourselves tothem. From dread- 
ing insanity, | therefore proceeded to an examination of it. J 
looked madness in the face, and studied its beauties, as well as 
its deformities. I was assisted in my research by seeing the 
bust of a raging maniac. There was something grand in the 
startling fury of his eyes— the expanded chest — the wild flow- 
ing of his dark locks. And then I considered that thoughts 


and ideas flowed spontaneously into the mind of that man —| 


that he had no trouble in conjuring up brilliant and glowing 
images — that he was careless of every thing, a happy, reekless | 
being, who rode on a tempest which he had not the trouble otf | 
creating. I became enamored of madness; but the more I tried | 
to be crazy, the more I became cunvinced that I could not be} 
so. I soon learned to laugh at the fears which I had enter-| 
tained.’ | 

* You almost affright me, and yet youcomfort me,’ said Ruth, | 
plaintively —‘ but I can never fall in love with madness. 1| 
am tvo much attached to my home — to my friends —to every | 
rock and green thing here about.. O! I shall be dead tu all 
these if I follow the course of my poor sisters!’ | 

‘Yes,’ said I. ‘ Are not your sisters insensible to every such | 
regret?’ Is not every thing provided for their comfort? Ha!) 
ha! It seems to me, rather, that their friends should complain | 
that they are obliged tu support them in utter idleness, while 
they are amusing themselves with the gilded dreams and fan- | 
cies of useless insanity.- Lucky girls! I wish that I could) 
change places with one of them !’ 


\if shut up with mad people, away from home and from all she 
‘loved. She begged permission to see her father but once more 
|—she threw herself on her knees before us —she said if she 
could only speak one word to either of her parents, she would 
‘then go into durance without a murmur; but you know she 
|was crazy, and therefore her words were not to be attended 
‘to. We hurried her along. She wrung her hands and wept 
jaloud. ‘O!? cried she, ‘for but one more sight of my fath- 
|er’s house — the grave of Edwin — any thing but these stran- 
gers.’ 

The rest of the letter was on private business. Poor Ruth 
had gone — the last victim of that unhappy family — to her liv-| 
ing tomb. With all the tender affections and suscepubilities | 
lof a delicate and well-educated woman, she had gone to a liv-| 
|ing grave. Dead to all sympathy —to all communion with | 
her fellow-creatures, while her pulse bounded with the throb of | 
vitality. Henceforth all that she said wouid meet with neg- 
lect — with scorn — with cold sneers—for is she not crazy? 
But she had left her heart in Edwin's grave. 





THE FALL. 


BY J. N. M. JILTON. 








Original. 
A worvcp all beautiful and bright 
Was basking in the brilliant light 
Of Heaven ; 
°T was like a living thing, and fair — 
A spirit rising from its rest, 
And lightly tripping through the air— 
Or star reclining on the breast 
Of even. 








°T was spotless as the light that came 
From Heaven and wrapped it in its flame | 





Of purity : | 





‘That is some of Johnston’s roguery,’ answered he, stepping 
forward. ” 
‘Of Boston, sir?’ 

‘The same.’ 

I then looked around at several other pictures, and at length 
began to peruse the portraits. I was very much struck wiih 
one of them, and lingered long to gaze at it. The reader wil| 
not be at a loss to conjecture which one I allude to. 

‘ That,’ said the vender, drawing near, ‘is the picture of the 
estimable Miss Atkins, daughter of Benjamin Atkins, Esq. 
You know the gentleman, I presume ?’ 

‘Merely by report, sir. This then is his daughter. I should 
judge, by the garb, that she was a Quakeress.’ 

‘Certainly. Some of our first beauties are of that denomj. 
nation.’ 

A short silence succeeded. 

‘There isa manifest difference,’ said I, at length, ‘ between 
the common Quakers, and those termed Shaking Quakers — jg 
there not?’ 

‘I believe there is,’ returned he; ‘and yet in some points 
they very much resemble each other.’ 

‘In what points?” 

‘Plainness of dress and speech — and an opposition to al] 
war. But the great disti:guishing feature in the Shaker Sys- 
tem is their prejudice against marriage.’ 

‘It is fortunate for some lucky fellow, probably, that this 
young lady entertains ne such scruples.’ 

He smiled, knowingly, I thought—but did not make any 
disclosures. Why I should have been so affected by that smile, 


| 1 know not— but a cold sweat rose to my brow, and lest the 
;shopkeeper should discover my agitation, I soon left the prem- 


ises. But I did not proceed to the siage office. I wandered, I 
knew not whither. I had somehow determined in my mind 


|; that I would not leave the city until Thad discovered the exact 


situation of Rachel’s heart. But when I had made that deter- 


With genial suns and freshening showers, 
[t soon a garden fragrance gained, 
And all arrayed in lovely fl wers, 
That bloomed before it had attained 
Maturity. 
A serpent saw it robed in bloom, 
And trailing from his den of gloom, 
With venom fraught 
And purpose for destruction fell, 
He crossed its fields and flowers rare, 
And left a ruined race to tell 
How deep the deadly blighting there 
O’er all he wrought. 
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| 
She invited me to the house. I excused myself. ‘Iam un-| 
willing to see your step-dame. It is considered rude to frown || 
upon a woman, and I cannot greet her with a smile.’ | 


I pursued my studies in the village for several weeks, when || 


I had occasion to get a tooth extracted. I called at the village |! 
doctor’s little white office with green blinds. A pale student|! 
was present, who would not venture to turn cold iron among 
™my ivory. 
* Where is the doctor ?’ 
‘He has gune to Philadelphia. He and his daughter have 
gone thither to convey a neighbor to the Pennsylvania Hospital || 
—a deranged young lady.’ | 
‘Her name if you please.’ 
‘Miss Wingrave.’ | 
‘Do you mean Ruth Wingrave?’ inquired I, with suppressed || 
emotion. 
‘The same, sir. Her step-mother insisted on her being sent | 
off, although she tried very hard to stay. But the old woman |! 
is proud, and said she would not have a crazy person in the| 
house.’ || 


‘Trust me, sir,’ said I—‘there is something else beside || 
pride at the bottom of this affair. Miss Wingrave would not | 
have been crazy if her mother had lived.’ 

‘Say you so!’ cried the youth, starting up — ‘then give me| 
your hand. I think the poor girl has been much wronged. | 
My brother would have married her, had he lived. Here is a 
letter from the doctor. Read it, if you area friend to that un-| 
happy family.’ | 

I read as follows :— ‘Never again will I undertake such a| 
task. Both Almira and myself are nearly worn out. We ar-| 
rived in New York with our unfortunate charge. She remain- 
ed tolerable quiet until we were about to embark on board the 
steamboat for Philadelphia. Then came the violent struggle. 
We took Miss W. between us, and passed down Chatham 
Street together. We were obliged to exert our utmost strength 
to detain her. But for the address of Almira, we should have 
been baffled. The wretched young woman plead in an agony 
ef mind, such as I never before witnessed. She declared that 
she was not deranged, but that she was certain she should be, 





| 
} 


Original. 





| mination I could not tell. Suffice it that ny movements were 


| . . 
|,governed by it. After strolling around the streets some time, 


| looking in at the shot tower, and ranging the banks of the Schuy|- 
| kill, f found myself again ascending the staircase of Peale’s 
| Museum. Now there was nota single individual present but 
1] myself,and an old fellow who was cleaning the lamps and dust- 
jing the glass cases. He looked at me as I entered the apart- 
|ment in which he was employed, and I thought, as he turned 
|jaway his head, he smiled. At that moment I thought of the 
i 
thing about it. Had atrick been played me? I resolved to 
|} address the fellow. 


mysterious voice, and half decided that this fellow knew some- 


| © Well, my man, you are fixing up for the evening, I believe,’ 
| ‘Yes, sir,’ said he, with a familiar smile and a bashful blush 
|| Strangely mingled. 

| ‘Whatdo you consider the greatest curiosity in this muse- 
\,um 2? inguired I. 

| ‘Some thinks the mammoth—some thinks the sheep with 


|| five legs — and some say this litt's nigger here, Juba, is a big 
|| curiosity.’ 


| . aw | ON tery Iie ? . 
|| In the morning, awoke anew man. My superstitious terrors | ‘Nota very dig one,’ said I. 
of the preceding night vanished with the dawn of day. I re- | 


‘He now seemed to lose his bashfulness, and said, ina low 


. F luynice — * slieve v © > okey 4 T , « 
solved that there was some natural cause for the mysterious | VOIC¢ I believe you are a lucky man. That young lady, 
voice at the museum, and should have gone there to search it | Miss Rachel, is’ — 


>|/ out, but that [ had fixed upon this day for my departure from || 
'lthe city. I packed up my things, paid my bills, and sallied ||Stopped abruptly. ‘What strange mystery hangs about this 
|| out to bespeak a passage to Baltimore. In passing down Wal- | place ?’ thought I. ‘ Where did this man ever hear of Rachel 
||nut Street, I observed several persons standing by the door of || °F of me?” 


The start which [ gave disconcerted the speaker, and he 


a print shop, and looking at the specimens of skill thathung| ‘ Pray, go on,’ said T aloud. ‘What do youmean? What 


|| around the doors, and filled the large windows. 1, too, lingered || Rachel do you allude to 2” 
ja moment, but saw nothing particulariy worthy of observa-| 


He gave a sort of a low snicker, and continued —‘ O ho! you 


tion, until I was about quitting the spot, when, giving a part-| 4on’t know her then. Well, well, I wont interfere —but she’s 
ing glance into the interior of the shop, a pair of soft, dove-like || 2 fine lass —such an angel! so good to every body —and then 


ures of Rachel Atkins glowed upon the living canvas. Sc 


(unexpected was this sight, that I stood for a moment as if my-| 


||eyes beamed upon me from the wall, and the well-known feat- | her father is worth a million. He’s president of the —— 


)|| Bank.’ 
} 


‘I believe,’ said I seriously, ‘ that I conceive who it is to whom 


jself an image nailed tothe spot. I could not doubt that this|| you allude, but I have a very slight acquaintance with the 
|, ee : . . } . 2 : 
picture had been intended for a representation of the fair Qua-|| young lady in question. Now, my good fellow, if you will ex- 


keress of the steamboat. Every thing about it tended to this || plain yourself, I shall feel much obliged.’ 


conclusion. The very dimples at the corners of the mouth 


‘O! I was here—I was here,’ said he. ‘It was Tuesday 


|| were there —the small, round chin — the long silken lashes | 


—and the peculiar finish about the neck. I was persuaded | 
that the picture could have been drawn for no other person but) 
Rachel Atkins. Whatthen? Wasshea famous belle of Phil-| 
adelphia? Was she the reigning tuast— or why had she at-| 
|tracted the notice of the artist? But these were subsidiary | 
‘thoughts. My whole soul was wrapped up in the vision before | 
/me. I wanted to make some inquiry of the vender of these | 
|prints and paintings, with respect to his manner of obtaining| 
| Possession of the excellent likeness in question. But I cared, 
not to be too pointed in my inquiries. I accordingly stepped | 
into the door in order to get a nearer view of a complicated car-| 
icature, in which I had suddenly become deeply interested. A| 
'slender, brown-haired man stcod on one side of the room, and | 
| we nodded to each other. 


. . . . . | 
| ‘This is a ludicrous affair, sir; who is the designer of this 


| 








medley of exaggerations?’ 


night.’ 

‘I was al the museum then,’ said I. ‘But what did you ob- 
serve?’ 

‘Isaw the whole,’ said he. ‘ Miss Rachel laughed —I never 
saw her laugh so in my life.’ 

‘What! do youallude to any trick that was played upon me? 
Speak out.’ 

‘It’s best not to speak too loud always,’ said he —‘ but don't 
you think it’s a dry day ?” 

‘I think it does not look so, now,’ returned I. ‘We may ex- 
pect rain.’ 

‘ But,’ said he, looking wise — ‘rather dry here,’ pointing t0 
his throat. 

I took out a piece of money and handed him. ‘Come, now 
tell me all you know about this affair.’ 

‘’T was Miss Rachel that done it all,’ said he, bursting into 
a roar of laughter. 
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‘Miss Rachel! what! the voice — was the voice hers—and 
where was she? Come, let me know without farther circum- 
Jocution.’ 

‘Miss Rachel put her mouth to the tube,’ said he. ‘It was 
like a pretty humming bird, darting its bill into a bell flower. 
She looked so pretty, and then I looked to the other end of the 
room to see who was there ; and I saw you, and such a start as 
you gave! and O! how the other young ladies that were with 
Rachel langhed and tittered.’ 

‘But I heard the voice several times.’ 

‘Yes. sir — but that was not Rachel. She turned away when 
she found that you were dumbfoundered, and I thought she 
oked seared, but the young gentleman who was with them’ — 
‘The young gentleman !’ 

‘Yes, sir. There was a short, stout young gentleman with 
them; and he went up to the trumpet and whispered several 


lo 


imes.’ 
Well, well, my good fellow, I thank you. I might have 
solved this riddle myself. It was a mere whispering tube, that 
extends from one end of the 100m tothe other. The mystery 
jsexplained. But what became of Rachel ?’ 

‘She staid here a few minutes, sir — every once in a while 
looking behind to see if you were going to follow her.’ 

‘Pho! Nonsense, man!’ 

‘I believe it, sir, as muchas I believe this feeder contains 


voleanic islands have arisen from the sea, it will not seem 
strange to you that these geysers should be common beneath 
the surface of the ocean. I possess one in a small cavern not 
far from this, which I use as a kitchen, and few Neptunians are 
without so useful an appendage.’ 

After we had sufficiently partaken of the food before us, the 
dishes were removed by attendant nymphs, and the second 
course introduced, which consisted of several kinds of subma- 
rine fruits, among which { noticed the comus aquorea and the 
brassica marina.— There were also jellies formed from the 
glutinous body of the sunfish —cakes made from the coral of 
the lobster and the roe or melt of some fish — together with 
many other dishes with which I was totally unacquainted. 

I must not forget to mention that the hospitable Pasithea, 
fearing that food which was palateable to her taste might not 
be equally so to mine, had caused wine —salted meats and 
other provision of various kinds to be brought from the sunken 
ship. 

When the banquet was concluded, Galatea favored us with 
|the following wild ballad, accompanying her voice with a kind 


|of lute formed from the shell of a tortoise, across which were 


with a polished shark’s tooth. 


THE OCEAN KNIGHT. 
Drawn by the horses of the sea, 





oil,’ said he. ‘A rare chance, sir, You are a happy man, if 
you choose so to be.’ 

As I cared more about this good man’s narrative of facts than 
his inferences, I soon left the museum, and descended to the 
street. My feelings were certainly somewhat affected by what 
[had heard. Rachel remembered me —she had addressed 
me through the whispering tube, and relinquished this mode of 
conversation when she discovered that I was not aware of the 
means by which the words had been conveyed to me. 

I perceived as I gained the open air that a heavy shower was 


threatening the umbrellarless wayfarers, and myself among the || 


rest. I turned hastily down a little street, scarcely knowing 
which direction I took—for the wind was whirling the dust 
into the atmosphere, and I was fairly blinded by its successive 
clouds. I had not proceeded far down this little street, before I 
heard the large drops of rain striking the pavements around 
me. Doors opened and shut — people scampered — window 
shutters slammed — and the wind came in such gusts that I 
had difficulty to keep my feet. I looked around for a shelter 
from the torrent which had now begun to gather foree with the 
celerity of a boxing match after the first hesitating blow had 
been struck. I saw no convenient place of retreat; but oppo- 


site lo me was a tall brick house, the door of which was open. || 


Presently a voice proceeded from the passage. 

‘Wont thee come in out of the rain?’ I looked up and saw 
that I was addressed by an elderly Quaker lady, who was about 
shutting the door. She looked so pleasant and persuasive that 
I could not resist her invitation, and I at once ascended the 
hall—thanking her all the way for the temporary assylum. 
She opened a door, and asked me to walk into the parlor. I 
entered a spacious, airy room. A fine coal fire was reddening 
inthe grate. The furniture was of the costliest description, 
but not so showy as usual. I[ was alone a few moments, during 
which I amused myself by turning over the leaves of a large 
book which lay upon the table, and which bore the religious 
title of ‘ No Cross No Crown — by William Penn,’ 


THE PEARL FISHER.—NO, VIF 


Original. 





Come to the feast of shells. — Ossian. 


On descending at the appointed hour, I was met by my kind 
hostess, and conducted to the inner apartment which I have 
before described. Here I was introduced to Pelagon and Alson, 
two mermen of grave and respectable appearance, and to Udo- 
ra, the wife, and Galatoa, the daughter of the former, with Pon- 
toporia, the affianced of the latter. I had scarcely taken my 
seat, when another male visiter entered, of remarkably hand- 
some carriage and genteel address, whom I soon found to be 
the accepted lover of my hostess, Pasithea ; his name was Mar- 
eagus. After a few moments had passed in conversation, I be- 
held the curtains drawn up on one side of the room, disclosing 
an arch, through which appeared the banquet laid out in read- 
iness for the guests, who immediately rose and followed Ma- 
Teagus and Pasithea to the round table which supported the 
viands. I noticed that the dishes were formed of escallop shells 
of various sizes — polished, and edged with pearls. In one 
were oysters —some stewed — others in their natural state ; in 
another dish were clams — another was filled with boiled sal- 
mon, and some with turbot similarly prepared. In reply to my 
exclamation of astonishment at beholding cooked dishes at the 
bottom of the sea, my hostess with a smile informed me that 
she never dined without them. 


“You must be aware,’ she said, ‘that the boiling geysers of 


Forth in his coral car rushed he ; 
The quiver rattled by his side, 

As through the wild, disparting tide 
He held his stern, undaunted way, 
The tyrant of the deep to slay. 


For Proton — dark and furious lord — 

With many a fair, enticing word, 

Had lured his Chlora from her home, 
‘And borne her to the deep Maelstrom, 
_ Where he had reared his halls of pride, 
| And ruled afar the subject tide. 


And, as the lover’s coursers leap 

By coral grove or cavern deep, 

Full many a maiden’s eye was cast, 
To mark bold Aphreus as he past ; 
And many a wish pursued his car, 
For safety in the desperate war. 





And soon with furious speed he flew 

The Maelstrom’s whirling eddies through ; 
Down, down the mighty depth he hies, 
And Proten’s palace he espies, 

Before whose gate the Kraken kept 
Eternal guard, and never slept. 


But well his whalebone bow he plies ; 

To other shores thet monster flies ; 

The inner caves the lover gains, 

And Proton’s blood the white sand stains. 
Vain are his efforts to withstand ; 

He dies beneath that potent hand. 


His Chlora there unharmed he found, 
Though many a chain the maiden bound. 
The cave becomes the victor’s prize, 

And Proton’s store each want supplies ; 
And long the pair those walls enfold, 
Which now their brave descendants hold. 


lude, thus commenced : — 


Who is so free 
As the maid of the sea? 
Merrily, merrily glideth she: 
Her pearl-decked hair, 
O’er her shoulders bare, 
Streams back on the tides as she wandereth there. 


The sun shines bright, 
And she seeks his light, 
And dries her hair on the sand so white ; 
Her voice floats wide 
O’er the heaving tide, 
And the barque moves not till the notes have died. 


And downward then, 
From the homes of men, 
Hasteneth she to the coral glen ; 
A crown she weaves 
Of the sparkling leaves, 
And it glanceth bright where the deep tide heaves. 


Then in her play 
She boundeth away, 
To chase the trout through the placid bay ; 
She wreathes a vine 
O’er the boatman’s line, 
And he cries to his comrades, ‘ A fish is mine! ’ 


Away she goes 
Where the coral grows, 
Seeking its shade for a brief repose ; 
She rests her head 
On the sea-weed bed, 
And its long, soft leaves round her arms are spread. 


Who is so free 
As the maid of the sea? 
Homeward at nightfall hasteneth she ; 
She cleaves the wave 
To her rocky cave, 
J. H.C. 








Iceland are of volcanic origin, and when you reflect how many 





Nor cares for the tempests that o’er her rave. 


stretched the sinews of some marine animal, which she struck || 


The lute was then handed to Pasithea, who, after a short pre-| 
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| 


The following very pretty stanzas were written by Benjamin 


| Gleason, Esq., of Cambridge, a gentleman well known through- 


out the United States and many of the cities of Europe, as one 
of the most interesting and popular lecturers on geography and 
astronomy. 


TO A CHILD OF MRS. R—. 
Sweet infant, we love to caress thee! 
The kisses of fondness impress thee! 
We prattle to cheer thee, 
We smile to endear thee, 
And our hearts’ best affections thus bless thee. 


Now beauty and bloom are thy portion — 
Thy life at the dawn of emotion ; 
But years will come, 





And the jo:s of ‘sweet home? 
Enlarge like the expanse of the ocean. 


| 

| 

| . . 

| May the Good Being then so direct thee, 
And his guardian angels protect thee, 

That with caution and care 

Thy life may pass fair, 

| And the world with due honor respect thee. 
1 


| Dear pledge of affection thus given — 
Our solace, our anxious hope even — 

| Love parental and sure 

| Shall with thee endure, 

| And guard all thy virtues to Heaven. 

| 





| 
| Surtaste Lanecuace.— The force of the annexed anecdote 
ilies in the fact that language always has the most power when 
it is of the proper kind — that is, familiar tothe person addressed. 
|In order to influence a body of men by an harangue, it is ne- 
|cessary always to appear on a level with them. It is certainly 
the secret of oratory, and the following is a good lesson to dull 
' speakers. 


‘ How is it,’ said we to the chaplain, whose agreeable manners 
'and pleasing intelligence we were pleased with, ‘ that your men 
are always so orderly at prayers?’ ‘ Discipline, sir, and sys- 
|tem. When they first left port, a more unruly, disrespectful 
set of fellows never handled sails; when mustered for prayer 


| 


| fix their attention, and they had an abominable trick during the 


on Sunday next, and clean enough to be sure, I never could 


|most solemn part of the prayer, of putting their finger in their 
| cheeks and popping like the drawing of a champaigne cork. I 
|tried every method by nods, winks, severe looks, &c., to stop 
|the practice, but without effect. At last, on Sunday, a tall fore- 
top man near me amused himself as usual, when, being very 
vexed and thrown off my guard, I closed the book, saying, 
‘Come, d 
guage they perfectly understood, since which, no crew is more 
| orderly. 


This was a lan- 





n your eyes, no more of that.’ 





| 

| Yarrow RevistrED, AND OTHER Poems. By William Words- 
|worth. Boston: James Munroe, & Co. — Itis really refreshing 
to the spirit sated with insipid novels to get a glimpse of such a 
work as this before us. We are glad, too, to perceive that Bos- 
ton has honored the bard of Yarrow, by first publishing the last 
volume of his effusions, and for doing it in so neat a dress. 
| Wordsworth is as full of richness in this volume as ever, and we 
‘find less of that puerility ere, which has furnished the critics 
\witha subject of ridicule, than we did in the volumes of an earlier 
date. 
gold of genius in this little volume, which will well pay the pe- 
ruser and purchaser. We unhesitatingly recommend it to the 
lovers of pure, unadulterated poetry as a companion that maf be 


There are some exquisite gems — some of the refined 


visited again and again. 





Remova..— The office of the Pearl is removed to 124 Wash- 
ington Street, where communications, letters, &c., must be sent, 
to receive attention. 





Exrsazar AnD Napnutari. — We shall endeavor to finish this 
interesting poem next week. 





LIST OF DELINQUENTS. 





R. A. Farr, Sackett’s Harbor, N. Y., $5. 
P. H. Busbee, Chapel Hill, N. C., $4. 
D. Grover, Amesbury, Mass., $3. 

L. Glines, Amesbury, Mass., $3. 

M. Hanaford, Amesbury, Mass., $2. 

R. Hathaway, Brattleboro’, Vt., $3. 


We shall continue this list, and keep it stereotyped until the 
accounts are settled. Remittances can always be made by mail 








| with safety. 
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Song of the SB tfin RG oer, 


FFOLILOW, FOLLOW, IN THE CLEAR MOONLIGHT. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY GRUARMES MG IKORKRG I. 
MODERATO. 


Follow, 


Yaa 
p E SEMPLICE. 








clear moonlight, the green heart of the mos -sy for-est old; Follow, 


Hie a- way, hie away, Where the fai « ty train are rev - el- ling; Hie a - way, hie a- way; Lighter heart no 





Il. 


II. 
i will show thee kingly Oberon, 
I will bring thee to his pearly-footed queen, 
And the phansies thou shalt look upon 
Mortal eye hath never seen. 


Where the oaks in druid circle stand, 


Giant kings of many, many hundred years, 


To the daisied knoll where sighings bland 
In the noon the peasant hears ; 
Hie away! hie away} 
There the elf in train are tevelling ; 
Hie away ! hie away! 
Lighter heart no elf can bring. 


Hie away! hie away ! 

Thou shalt share our pranksome revelling ; 
Hie away ! hie away! 

Lither step no elf can bring, 


in the 





follow me; the noon of night Fromthe vil- lage bell hath tolled. 








elf can bring. 
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